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LITERARY NOTICES. 





In two volumes. New-York. Collins & Han- 
nay, G. & C. Carvill, &c. 

Tuts is a spirited, well-written novel, displaying, in 
full relief, the ill effects arising from the mischievous doc- 
tvine, taught and practised in high life, of the necessity of 
repressing all exhibition of feeling, however pure or exalted 
Artifice, external pomp, the dictates of a selfish and cold 
policy are the means by which happiness is to be attained, 
and virtue, and all that is great and good in life secured! 
How vain are such attempts; how annoying to the peace 
and destructive of the comforts of society. Such a course of 
conduct is well exhibited in these pages. ‘The author has 
been familiar with the forms, and intimate with the person- 
ages who figure on his scenes; and, although he is unsparing 


The Roueé. 


in the severity with which he lashes their follies and their 
vices, he has a mind to contemplate their condition with 
philosophical complacency, and a heart to sympathize with 
their distresses. He is not blind to the bland seductions, 
and the fond alluring visions ef glory and delight which 
encompass such a state, but he is true tothe life. This pro- 
duction is altogether superior to the mass of new novels 
that issue from the press daily, most of which are mere ca- 
ricatures, not representatioas, of life. 


Records of the Spanish Inquisition. Translated from the 
Original Manuscripts. Boston, Samuel G, Goodrich, 
1828. 8vo. pp. 250. 

The very name of the Spanish Inquisition is identified 
with cruelty, rapacity, bloodshed, and horror. 
images of a thousend victims racked at the torture, burning 


It recalls 


at the stake, or pming away in a hopeless and noisome 
confinement. The Lnquisition, wherever established, was 
sufliciently characterized by its ravages and persecutions; 
but no where did this scourge flourish with such fell tri- 
umph as in Spain; no where did the infernal ministers of 
the Holy Office offer up so many sacrifices at the shrine of 
a relentless superstition as in the once chivalrous and pow- 
erful dominions of the kingdom of Castile and Arragon. 
It was no trifling benefit rendered to this nation by the 
great Napoleon to abolish this accursed institution, and de- 
stroy every vestige of its tyrannical and terrific influence. 
It was during the act of the destruction of the palaces of 
the Inquisition, and when the meb, admitted to view thei 
exposed horrurs, were venting their indignation upon 
whatever they could lay their hands upon, that the author, 
or rather translator of these pages, met accidentally with 
the records they contain. As the darkest schemes of human 
depravity are here laid open to the view, the mind shud- 
ders, and the heart is appalied, when we reflect on the ex 
tent of submission and passive endurance with which man- 
kind can submit to the influence of religious tyranny, how- 
ever extravagant and puerile. We recollect Llorente’s his- 
tory of the Inquisition, and its awful and too just represent- 
ation of the subject. The present work is simply a transla 
tion of records found in the ruins of the inquisitorial build- 
ing in Barcelona. 
name, a singular omission in such a work. 


lfhouchts, selected from Ancient and Modern Poets 
ton. Hilliard, Gray, Little and Wilkins, 1828 
pp. 258. 


It wants, however, the authenticity of a 


Bos- 
12mo. 

There are more difficulties attending an attempt to se- | 
lect passages from standard authors, which shall be gene- | 
rally thought beauties, than is commonly imagined. Every 
quideunc in literature, and every miss, after she has es- 
caped from her teens, collects a number of extracts in their 
respective common-place books, and albums; but to how| 
many will the selection appear choice, or made with taste 
and judgment? The difficulty lies first in the circumstance, 
that general, is very different from individual, taste. And, | 
secondly, that extracts which would please the former, are! 








very apt to be stale and worn out. At the present day, too, 
when such collections have become almost innumerable— 
although the majority of them differ from each other in 
name merely—the one being a garland, the other a bouquet, 
a third the selector, and a fourth the diamond itself, the dif- 
ficulty of avoiding repetition, and obviating the necessity 
on the part of readers, of eternally meeting with old ac- 
quaintances, which, however excclling in themselves, would 
not be seen too oft, or which even look ungraceful with 
new clothing—must be very much increased. In the pre- 
sent collection, the compiler has successfully overcome the 
first obstacle to success, and very fairly encountered the 
last. That fault will be found with him in some instances, 
is incident to his undertaking ; but we will venture to pre- 
dict that the majority will be pleased and gratified with the 
possession of this brochure 
from our native bards, and they are, in general, very beau- 
tiful ones. 


There are copious extracts 


The omission of others equally, perhaps more, 
entitled to a place in this miscellany, may be regretted—it 
should not be condemned--de guslibus, Kc 


The Tales of Peter Parley about Europe, with Engravings 
Boston, 5. G. Goodrich. 1828. 18mo. pp. 136. 

The views of the writer of this little tract are to initiate 
the youthful mind into a knowledge of history and geogra- 
phy, by rendering the study as amusing and familiar as 
possible. The present work was preceded by * Tales about 
America,” the success of which was quite flattering, and a 
The au- 
thor anticipates objection to the severity of his remarks on 
European kings, and his anticipation will be confirmed 
We do not think the proper method of instructing youth is 
to inspire them with prejudice of any kind whatever. The 
object of the author is laudable, it is true, namely, that of 
conlirming their attachment to the institutions of their own 
country. This, however, can be accomplished without a 
sesort to means oi thisnature. Bating this, perhaps venial 
fault, the author has done full justice to his subject, and we 
cheerfully recommend his work to the public. It is neatly 
printed, and adorned with illustrative engravings. 


second edition of it is preparing for the press. 


Memoir of Herbert Marshall, a presbyter of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, &c. Boston. K. P. & C. Williams. 

Mr. Marshall appears to have been a very pious and 
amiable man, whose life was cut short by that fatal foe to 
many of our literary and professional men, consumption 
in the preface, there is a very handsome and merited eulo- 
gium on the late Rev. C. R. Duffie, of St. Thomas’ church 
in this city. Weare glad to learn that a memoir of his life 
will be published. 


The Eskdale Herdboy, a Scottish tale, for the instruction 
and amusement of Young Persons. By Mrs. Blackford, 
Author of “the Scottish Orphans,” “‘ Arthur Monteith,” 
&c. &c. First American edition. New-York. William 


Burgess, Jun. 1828. 18imo. pp. 184. 


The increasing attention paid to the wants of youthful 
education, is a sure evidence of the healthtul and benevo- 
lent employment, on this subject, of numerous gifted and 
Mrs. Blackford has here offered an 
additional gift to this useful, and, we might almost add, sa- 


successful authors. 


cred cause; and, as far as we are able to judge, it will prove 
a very gratetul one to those for whose especial use it was 
intended. It is difficult, sometimes, for an adult to place 
himself in the situation which he himself occupied some ten, 
Nevertheless, we all 
feel with Byron sometimes, and exclaim— 


or twenty, or thirty years before. 
“ Who would not wish once more to be a boy,” 
and the mere feeling is sufficient to transport us back to the 
past, and enable us to realise the susceptibility to pleasure 
which we then enjoyed, and which was a part, if not the 
very essence of our being. It is pleasant, therefore, to 
many minds, to take up the sports of childhood occasional- 
ly, and, perhaps, renew those ardent and virtuous seasibili-" 


ties which kept us long in the flowery paths of innocence 
and happiness, and which have been ill exchanged since 
for a scene of unwavering selfishness and worldly feeling 
To any one disposed to indulge in this mood, this little vo- 
lume may offer an unexpected charm. To young people 
it is fraught with useful lessons of conduct, and edifying 
entertamment 


An Englishman's Sketch-Book ; or Letters from New-You! 
New-York, G.& C. Carvill, 1828, I2mo. pp. 195 


The author has the following motto on his title-page :— 
* For oft we learn in a familiar way 
“ That which the deeper scholar bath o'erlooked.” 


What connexion this motto has with the pages to which 


it is prefixed, it would be difficult to ascertain, Uf it is in 


tended to convey to the mind of the reader an idea that 





there is someting to be learned in them, he will soon find 
out that a gross deception has been palmed off upon him 
For the book is, from the beginning to the end, one string 
of common places, unredeemed by the least originality ot 
thought, beauty of expression, or even ingenuity of design 
little work,” it will 
not require many pages’ perusal to satisfy the most superfi 
We thir 
prudent in withholding his name from the public 


That no Englishman ever wrote this 


cial observer ik the author has been altogethe: 


For the amusement and instruction ot 
By the Rev Isaac 
New 


Scenes in Africa 
little Tarry-at-home Travellers 
Taylor, author of European and Asiatic scenes. 
York. W.B. Gilley. 1527 
lo their moments of leisure from more serious avocations 

clergymen could not find a more useful task, or more dk 

lighttul employment, than to administer to the education 
and moral improvement of the ristag generation Such 
good is not obnoxious to any objections from whatever 
quarter, and is well calculated to cherish a spirit of univer 
The Rev. Mr. Taylor has al 


ready employed himself with so much success in this ds 


sal benevolence in its doers 


partment, that it is easy to foretell the public judgment on 
this work. It bears the peculiar impress of the author s 
hand, simplicity, accuracy, and interest. Every curieu 
object encountered in Africa is illustrated by an appropri 


ate plate 


The Spy Unmasked, or the Memoirs of Enoch Crosby, alias 
Harvey Birch, the Spy of the Neutral Ground—with sia 
copperplate engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 200. New-Yoik 
J. and J. Harper. 

Some time ago, we announced ia the Mirror, that a vo 
lume was in preparation for the press, comprising the Mc 
moirs of Enoch Crosby, the original Harvey Birch, of Mi 
Cooper's novel of the Spy We now mform our readers 
that the work is printed, and will be offered to the publi: 
Having 


in the course of a few days perused the sheets 


we are prepared to speak favourably of the book, and fee 
no hesitation in recommending itto the public. The author 
is Captain H. L. Barnum, of the United States’ corps of To 
pographical Engineers, and from the introduction, we learn 
the cause and motives which induced him to give this nar 
rative to the world 

It is well known that since the first publication of Mr 
Cooper's interesting novel of “ Phe Spy,’ much curiosity 
has been excited in the reading community, respecting the 
original of that excellent portraiture, Harvey Birch. It 
seemed to be generally admitted, that the Spy was nota 
fictitious personage, but a real character, drawn from life; 
and the author himself intimates as much in his preface 
where he admits that “ a good portion of the tale is true 

From the work now under consideration, we are assured 
that this fact “‘ does not rest upon the slender basis of fan 
ciful conjecture " A gentleman of standing and respecta 
bility, who has filled honourable official stations in the coun 
ty of Westchester, and who has long enjoyed the friendship 
and confidence of Mr. Cooper, assured Captain Barnum, on 


the authority of Mr. Cooper himself, that the outline of th: 
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EE ' 
character of Harvey Birch was actually sketched from thae | The work contains an appendix, comprising all the prin- / NOVELIST. 
of Enoch Crosby ; but filled up, partly from imagination, | cipal incidents of the revolutionary war. This renders it | ‘ 
and partly from similar features in the lives of two or three la valuable book for young readers, who are not yet familiar , 
others, who were also engaged in secret services during | with the events of that momentous period. ' PROM THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. ‘ 
| ‘J ’ 
the revolutionary war; and that, though Mr. Cooper had! The following are the subjects of the plates with which, LOVE MATCHES. ] 
borrowed incidents from the lives of others to complete the | ‘the work i is embellished : : | “ ——Love—we paint him as a little child, , 
portrait, yet Crosby was certainly the man he had in his; First.—A miniature likeness of Harvey Birch, taken from | ae he route ce a giant png — 
ye Jas . = re e great disiurbing spirit o ie wor 
. “« mind's eye.” || life, with a fac simile of his signature. - e — ‘ 
That there were several such secret agents in the service | Second.—A view of the prison, or church, where the pri- UsFeeE vine and unjust in no slight degree, are the obse: I 
of the leaders of the revolution, is a fact that is now well || soners were confined, with the house in which the comimit- | V@tons which not unfrequently escape the lips of the world- } 
known ; a fact to which Mr. Cooper alludes in the first chap- || tee of safety held their examinations, or courts of inquiry. ly, the heartless, and the dissipated, upon those unions in t 
ter of the Spy, where he says, “ Many an individual has | Third.—A view of the farm-house, which was occupied early life, which are designated by the term—LOVE MATCHES ; 
gone down to the tomb, stigmatized as a foe to the rights of by the Wharton family, after their removal from “ the Now, no man in his senses would venture to defend “ love . 
! ’ . . _ , jonet.”’ i ify « = 2 i } . 
his countrymen, while, in secret, he has been the useful Locusts ;” together with the mountain which Frances Whar- at first signt, or to justify such preposterous unions as that 
agent of the leaders of tie revolution.” Each of these in- ton ascended at night, to obtain an interview with Harper, of a peer with a flower-girl, a barenet with a eer: rie s 
dividuals might have contributed a tint, a shade, a line, or in the hut of Harvey Birch. member of parliament with a mantua-maker. Such jokes ; 
perhaps a feature, to the character of Harvey Birch; but | Fourth.—A view of the place where Major Andre was have, however, been passed in Worcestersiive and West ( 
we think that no one can peruse “ The Spy Unmasked” | taken by Paulding, Van Wort, and Williams, with the sur- moreland before now, and have been crowned with the hap r 
without being convinced that Crosby was the original mo- | rounding scenery. piest results. I merely content myself with joining in the 
del from which that character was formed; or, as a friend|| Fitth.—A view of the house where Andre was confined, ¢Y Of @ hearty and hospitable old friend of mine, “ a mate! 
at our elbow quaintly expresses it, | and tried by a court-martial. of affection against the world.”” To be sure, the advantage: . 
: sixth.— ‘rec ‘the “ Neutral G ” of a co y are y sting. There is ; 
“ That Crosby was the Spy Sixth.—A correct map of the ‘‘ Neutral Ground. a otrary course are many and la g a , 
In Cooper's mental eye.” {| comfort in escaping the horrors of a jail by marrying agr ; f 
eS a a eT i RD TRE Sea ~ | and infirmity, and then being unable to look the woman in e 
is highly probable, however, that Mr. ope ev | . on 
Bnly F : : P cae ENGLISH THEATRICALS. the face ever afterwards. There is a consolation in being . 
saw him; and, of course, could not have received the inci- | . : : ti 
a t ‘ bribed to take age aud insanity to your bosom, and then 
dents of his life from his own lips, as did Captain Barnum. " : a 
But tl i sain Nol \ it ties cen ean . having cause to say of matrimony during the rest of your 
ut the honourable John Jay, it will be recollected, THLE YS THEATRE ; : : : . . : : 
- : , y th * | THE KING’S THEATRE, life, that “its two days of happiness were the first and the 
chairman of the “ committee of safety,”’ under whose sanc- | , ” +; > . . 
: " 3 * ° Ves, Mademoiselle Dontag, the continental wonder, that last. There is a transport in marrying a woman to whose : 
tion Crosby's secret services were performed ; and it is un- . é ac ' 
. peg ae lovely and fascinating being, whose approach has been | person you are totally indifferent, and for whose heart and 
derstood that the novel of “ The Spy” was first conceived ty 
js ‘ strewed with flowers of every tint and odour, made her understanding you have a thorough contempt, solely to 
y 3 & I 
and brought into existence at the residence of Mr. Jay... eis : . rT , | . il erate : ~ iF 
ll eesti: cedtntian Rattan deme wen ane deel first appearance at this establishment on Tuesday, in the please your father and serve your party, to unite two most a 
us oT p é ot——betle ee PCO . . eas . 
, I x y ¥ 4 weck following that of Easter. La Donna del Lago had improvable estates, and strengthen your political influence 
furnish Mr. Cooper with every requisite material for the | : : : s 
| been mentioned for her debut; but, from some cause with all which are easily and cheaply attained by the mere sa 
character of Harvey Birch; notwithstanding he was under : om . 2 : ies 
: . ‘ .. | Which we are unacquainted, Rossini’s opera of Ii Barbiere crifice of your own comfort and happiness for life. These 
i I ’ PH 
the erroneons impression that Crosby had long since paid , . . s 
en ane of one | de Seviglio, in which she was appointed to sustain the cha- are a few of the heart-stirring delights which so often at 
re debt of nature, . ” 
‘ ‘ ' racter of Rosina, was substituted. Uf the agreeable middle tend ‘a very prudent marriage. 
On learning the foregoing facts—some time last autumn, | height—furm symmetrical—hands exquisitely beautitulh— There is nothing, I trust, bitter in these reflections. They a 
Captain Barnum, being then about twenty miles from the | carriave elegant and graceful, combined with the most are the fruits of an unexpected mecting with twe old school n 
id ‘Mr. Cr , , 5 8 4 , I 
residence of Mr. Crosby, was induced to pay him a visit, | jady-like modesty of demeanour, it was impessible that her | fellows, senior in standing, and superior in station to my . 
ne ; lel “range 2 y P i ) : 
for the purpose ot rearing some of the inc idents of his life | entree should be hailed otherwise than with admiration and | self, and of a merry recurrence tu scenes, and times, and . 
related by himself; but without the least intention of ever rapture. From the ground to the ceiling, the house had persons, and adventures, in which we were all most deeply P 
committing them to paper. |, been crowded from five minutes after the opening of the interested. There is something inexpressibly delightful = 
Although perfect strangers to each other, the old gentle-'| doors. Until the moment of her approach, all was impa- | in such a meeting. “It is like snatching the hour-glass o/ 
man gave his visiter a cordial reception, and readily com-, tience; then every eye beamed with delight, every heart,| time, inverting it, and rolling back again the sands that o 
plied with his request, by relating several particulars of his ,hand, and voice, seemed to cheer her. Mademoiselle Son-| marked the lapse of years.” Who is there that does not on 
own eventful life. Some of these were of so interesting a ;tag may be termed a beauty of the German order, conse- | linger, fondly linger, around those scenes which were oncr .t 
. . P | ri - + | -ae p 
character, as induced his auditor to suggest the propriety quently, more resembling the belles of England than those |the haunt of his boyhood; and dwell with unabated affee ol 
of laying them before the public. The aged veteran mo- | of Italy or France. Her complexion is fair, her hair rather tion upon those early friends who twined themselves around e 
ie: j y Pp , p y : 
destly waved such a proposition, considering the events of | Jight, her expressive eye of the softest and tenderest blue; his heart, and mingled in all his enjoyments, at that spring \ 
off : : : gnt, Pp ) ; 6 Yo) ’ pring ; 
his life a3 of too little consequence for publication, He had) her lips of more than usual sweetness, her teeth good, her | time of life when mere existence was happiness, when hop: “ 
never seea “ The Spy,” as novels were not included in his) chin round, her nose slightly retrousse. Altogether, she | was certainty, and the world a paradise ? qh 
present course of reading; he was consequently ignorant | js a delightfully pretty woman.” They had also both been guilty of—a love match. Ifa Ww 
of being himself the very hero of the tale. On being ap- Her acting is somewhat constrained, at least more artifi-| Ving Wealth, and rank, and influence themselves, they had 
. aso ss 5 . 7 . : . : ‘: 
prised of this fact, and solicited to peruse the work, he con- cial than natural. Her voice, we should say, is distinguish- each married the object of their affections, who had neither « 
sented; and the visiter took his leave a wwihiliee " - ~ = ie and what is more melancholy still, after a union of many e 
ed by flexibility and sweetness, rather than by depth and | ) 
A short time subsequent to this interview, Mr. Crosby | richness: it is said to extend from A below the lines to high years, they have never had cause to regret it! —Let me skete! a 
was called to the city of New-York, to give his testimony || p- put. on the nizht of her debut, she did not extend it be- || the oulines and incidents of so preposterous an occurrence w 
. M . ‘ . . s ® ’ od ’ 
in an important law-suit, respecting the transfer of some | yond the C double octave, on either side. Her execution The duties of the day discharged, and the casualties ot “ 
valuable real estate. While attending court in the city- | js facile, florid, and brilliant, in an extraordinary degree. | t-morrow anticipated, the conductress of Cumberland by 
hall, he was recognized by an old gentleman, who, not We geree with the reported opinion of Madame Catalani, | house was blessing her stars for the prospect of an evening fe 
having heard of him for a number of years, supposed—like | ¢hat she is the first singer of her class, but that that class is undisturbed by any professional engagement, when tli ni 
Jay and Cooper—that he had been long since numbered | not the first. Yet, if we mistake not, she will, in every re- | Current of her ejaculations was unexpectedly deranged by ne 
with the dead. After such mutual greetings os are usual ‘spect, greatly improve. The applause accorded to her) # S4mmons tothe parlour. She found there a gentleman fu 
on similar occasions, Crosby's old acquaintance turned to ‘opening cavation, Una voce poco fa, was absolutely enthu-| | young, but brave and dignified in his appearance, accom " 
the court, and introduced his friend as “ the original Har- || siastic; and also in the celebrated Zitli, Zitti, in which she | Panied by astill younger, and certainly most lovely femal ci 
vey Birch of Mr. Cooper's novel. || was loudly encored. It was, however, the introduction of His age was apparently about thirty ; hers might be guess 
J . ‘ as, ’ 5 j 
This circumstance being published in some of the daily | the music lesson in the second act, when she sang some of ed at seventeen. He stated himself to be her guardias I 
papers, Mr. Sandford, manager of the Lafayette theatre, | Rode’s variations on a theme for the violin, with an unri- Her education had been neglected. It was his wis!), as yp 
invited him to witness the representation of the drama of'| yalled distinctness of articulation, and brilliancy of tone, well as that of the young lady he rself, to whom he had thy th 
‘The Spy,” which was performed expressly for that occa- that she was most triumphantly successful. It was impos-| #nour of standing in so responsible a relation, it should w 
sion. He complied; and a numerous audience attended, | sible not to regret that, throughout the opera, she was very | DoW be completed. He was anxious that she should have le 
who received the old soldier with several rounds of ap-|! inadequately supported. Atthe close, she was unanimous- the first masters; and that every grace and every accom he 
plause. He appeared to be much interested in the perform. ly called for; and when led on, in consequence, between plishment which art could bestow, should be added to t! g 
ance, and readily admitted, that some of the incidents re- | Curioni and Pellegrini, as the Count and the Barber, she gifts of nature. Expense was in no instance to be regai: w 
sembled transactions in which he himself had been an actor | was received with a warmth, and heartiness of applause, | ed. Her comfort, her improvement, her interests alour r 
in “ olden time,” on the neutral ground. more like those of an English than an Italian theatre. || were to be consulted. a 
Some time i “s i oe bien oon The lady-conductress smiled ; showed her house, g ds 
Some time in December, Captain Barnuw paid him a se- | Mademoiselle Sontag has since repeated the character of ee : - er house, groun a 
cond visit, at his residence in Putnam County; and, atter Rosina with equal success. Her next performance, we be- ran over, with inimitable complacency and singular gli! 
much persuasion, prevailed on him to relate the principal lieve, will be in the opera of Don Giovanni. La Belle Assen ness, a long list of young nobility who bad entered and 82 
- ie 07 ? . ele A:sem. ere . = . 
incidents of his life, in the order they occurred, while his 7 anes |) adorned the fashionable world on leaving her establis st 
alae se ee . ee ees een ts Jf ~~ | ment; and concluded an elaborate, and, all things cousin su 
visiter took them down from: his lips in short hand. These * Ackerman has p mblished a lithegraphic portrait of Mademoise!le || - : ‘ 250-athenemetan . 
were afterwards arranged, corrected, and prepared for the | Sontag, by J. Becker, which, excepting Uhat it makes her appear too ed, very prettily turned EATERIES, by a modest and rat! I 
‘old, tgo tall, and too dark, is a good likeness, We should like a por- hesitating ipquiry of, “Whom have I the benour of ad he 


1e form of a memoir, or bio 2 
press, in the for a mem Dostal b graphical sketc h, in trait o! her executed in the style of —a it { Panny Ayton, 


which shape they are now about to be published ‘which is indeed airy, graceful, and deautitul dressing ’ 
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“That is forcign to the purpose. I can neither give you ||tense application or feelings which preyed upon themselves, | who would have died for her; and, in lieu of fashion and 
my name, my address, nor a reference of any kind. The i Ellen Hamilton became suddenly and alarmingly ill. The influence, a heart overflowing with the nobiest feelings of 
name of this young lady will probabiy be sufficient on = Stranger’s bankers were immediately apprized of the cir- our nature, and a character untainted even by the mildew 
one hand, and this note, by way of security, on the other.” | cumstance, and he himself was entreated to appear; but) of slander. I doubted not that the dutiful ‘end devoted 
He laid down, as he spoke, a bank bill of very considerable | before he arrived, his ward was insensible, His agitation, daughter, the self-denying and affectionate sister, would be- 
amount, and turned to the window. jon learning the particulars, bordered on frenzy. The first ||come the attached and invaluable wife. Nor have I been 

Madame La Roche stood amazed. “ How very extraor-|| medical practitioners which the metropolis could afford deceived. But my Ellen was not long in discovering that 
dinary! Here's amystery. Oh! there's something wrong, || were ranged round her bed; but her disease bade defiance an education, carried on at intervals, and at best incongru- 
beyond a doubt !’’—and she glanced from one to the other. ||to their skill. Deliriam came on; and she raved, in tones lous and incomplete, but ill qualified her for the station she 
Yet, as her eye caught the noble and commanding figure of | that would have melted the hardest heart, for her husband 'now held in society, or for scenes and conversations in 
the stranger—scanned that calm unruffled brow—and ‘hen | and child—implored him to come to her; entreated him not | which she would be required, as my wife, to bear her part. 
reverted to the confiding and ingenuous expression of his |to banish her from her boy ; and assured him, over and over | She feared—such was the phantom which perpetually pur- 
youthful companion, she felt ashamed of the supposition. || again, that she would be all and every thing that he could sued her—that she would disgrace my choice. She impor- 

* You hesitate? I have no wish of surprising you into as- i Wish. ‘tuned me, for a while to conceal my marriage, and to allow 
sent. Deliberate an hour, if you please. I will await your i Madame La Roche was half crazy. Her worst fears (her to complete her education. At her own request—mark 
decision. My bankers, I omitted to state, are Fry and were confirmed. A mother, and perhaps no wife, sheltered me, Madame La Roche !—at her own urgent and repeated 
Chapman, on whom your drafts will be punctually honour- , beneath her roof!—* Oh! iff keep my senses, it is more request, I consented to the separation, and was silent on 
ed.” And he resumed his station at the windows. jthan I anticipate.” Meanwhile the unconscious Ellen, alter my happiness. Upon you little or no imposition bas been 

The conductress paused and hesitated, and, for the first m long and severe conflict with disease, slowly rallied; and practised. I declared myself her guardian. Am I not? 
time in ber life, was dumb. ‘“ He’s monstrous young to be || as soon as she was pronounced out of danger, her guardian, jand for life. It now remains for me to thank you for the 
a guardian; but he’s certainly somebody—and she looks at Madame’s urgent and reiterated request, took his leave. manner in which you have fulfilled our wishes, and present 
purity itself. Yet to come alone! to be accompanied by no The first object which poor Ellen recognized, on the re- |! you the Countess of Ichester.” 
female friend! I do not know really what to say.’’—She be- || turn of reason, was Madame La Roche musing by ber side. 
gan. “I—” She looked at the bank note which lay 7 the | «1 fear | have given you all much trouble, and said many WHAT'S A LOAN? 
table, cast another glance at the well-appointed equipage | foolish things? Tell me! pray tell me, has—has any thing | What's aloan’ 'Tis a paper for sums in advance, 
at the door, and concladed—* I shall be most happy to re- | parucular—that is—I mean—any thing very unaccount-/| To Austria, to Russia, to Prussia, to France. 











ceive Miss—Miss—the lady in question.” 

“‘[ will not return,” said she, speaking for the first time. 
"Whatever | may require more than the carriage contains, 
can be forwarded to-morrow.”’ There was a tone of me- 
lancholy in her voice, which touched even the selfish heart 
of Madame La Roche. She fancied she could discover a 
sob with difficulty suppressed. 

“You can probably receive Miss Hamilton to-night?” 
said the stranger. 

“‘To-night!"’ echoed Madame, evidently disconcerted at 
the promptitude which characterized the measures of her 
new acquaintance. ‘“To-night!’ An expression of the 
most comic distress passed over ber face. A shrug suc- 
ceeded; then a smile. “Oh, certainly. Cen’est que le 
premier pas qui coule,” she murmured in an under tone, 
and carefully deposited the note in her reticule. 

The young lady was indefatigable. In the attainment 
of her object, no labour appeared excessive, no confine- 
ment irksome. The rays of early morning found her ee- 
tively engaged in the pursuit ef improvement. The dews 


of the evening witnessed her weariness, but she was still | 


employed. She avoided society; she courted solitude. 


Yet there were times when traces of tears appeared on her | 


cheek, and a sigh, deep and unbroken, would steal from 
her bosom—and an expression of uncontrollable anguish 
would chequer a countenance fair as the poet’s dream. 
The only indulgence which she allowed herself, was the 
care of a little orphan of five years old, who had been sent 
ever from India to the conductress, by a dying mother, For 
this litle wayward, capricious, but engaging being, she 
would throw aside her favourite pursuit, enter into the 
whim of the moment, caress and romp, and play with her, 
by the hour together. It seemed as if not only all the af- 
fections of her nature had fastened upon her lively compa- 


nion, but that some dear and secret association was con- | 


nected with her; for, on more than one occasion, the youth- 
ful beauty was discovered caressing her little plaything 
with all the affection of a mother, and mingling with her 
caresses. tears. 

All this was “‘ sadly perplexing’? to Madame La Roche. 
There was no want of wealth, that was very clear, or of 
propriety; her life was of self-respect, for she would awe 
the most presuming. But there was “‘ an unpardonable 
want of information!" The young lady was herself as si- 
lent as the grave. Nota syllable could be extorted from 
her by inuendo, by inquiry, flattery, or surmise, as to her 
guardian or herself—as to the past or the future. All she 
would speak of, all she would refer to, was the present. 
fhis air of impenetrable mystery—this “ absence of all 
authentic intelligence,” had cost Madame La Roche many 
a sleepless hour; had made her tremble many a night for 
‘the character of the establishment.’’—* If,”’ she used to 
say to herself, till her brains were almost addled—“ if there 
should be any thing improper! if any unexpected disclo- 
sure should take place ’ if all should not be ‘ quite correct?’ 
Iam ruined! utterly and irretrievably ruined '"'—and her 
head grew dizzy at the bare idea of it. 


Her day of trial was not far distant. Whether from in- 





|| able, escaped me ?”’ 


|| “Oh, no! nothing at all. You have only raved inces- | 


| santly for your husband and your child!” 

| “ How odd!—Mere delirium, my dear Madame La Roche, 
mere delirium. My husband and my child! ha, ha, ha!” 
|said she, with @ faint laugh. ‘ How strange !”’ 


|| ** Itis ail strange—very !” exclaimed Madame La Roche, 


/and marched trom the apartment. 

| it was about a fortnight after this conversation, that the 

| little orphan, to whom Ellen was so attached, begged and 
obtained leave to visit her “ dear mamma.”’ Halt trantic 

|| with joy—tor, after al! her caprice, and passion, and self- 
will, the lithe beauty had a most afiectionate heart—she 
clung round the neck ot her pallid friend ; laughed, talked, 
and cried, all in a breath ; kissed her again and again ; and 


| m the warmth of her caresses, disengaged a locket, which 


fell with some violence on the floor. 

* | will get it; Lwillget it. Let me have it; let me have 
it; let me have it!’ said the little wayward being, strug- 
gling with her governess, And im the contest, the spring 
opened, and madame beheld a portrait of the stranger and | 


a wedding-rimg ! 
It is credibly affirmed, that this paragon of French wo- 
men neither scolded, nor screamed, nor tainted. She looked 


atthe ring and said, “ thank heaven!’ ‘The next morn- 


| ing brought Een the following note: 


‘| wish for no disclosure trom you. I ask for none 
|But | can bear it no longer. This mystery, tus conceal- 
ment, this air of indiscretion, this perpetual double enfendre, 
|has all but worn me to my grave. I have sent for your 
guardian. | suppose some dreadful disclosure awaits me 
| May I be able to sustain it !”’ 

On the receipt of this alarming document, Ellen, it pains 
jine to relate, laughed long and loudly | 
* Poor madame! she need be afraid of ‘ no dreadful dis- | 
‘closure!’ Arich treat is in store for her, Her appetite 

for the romantic is about to be gratified. To be sure, her | 
curiosity and impatience have somewhat acceierated mat- | 
ters. But perhaps it is all well.” 
| The stranger arrived, and Ellen saw him alone. Their | 
conference was short, but apparently conclusive ; tor she 
entered the room leaning on her guardian's arm, in some | 
little degree of agitation, though her tace was radiant with |, 
|smiles, and triumph beamed trom her eye. 
| “ Madame La Roche,” the stranger said, * you must not | 
charge me with dissimulation, or accuse me of want of can- | 
dour, if | have hitherto delayed putting you in full posses- 
|sion of all the circumstarces relative to my lovely Ellen.” 
The governess started. Screwed up as she was for the 
worst—‘‘ my lovely Ellen” came upon her ears like a thun- | 
der clap. 
| “ Till now it has been impossible. Listen, and acquit 
;}me. I met with this treasure in an obscurc and humble cot- | 
tage im the country. I obtained her affections, and she 
blessed me with her hand. Truly, it was an unequal match. 
|For my paltry acres, she had innocence and beauty ; for 
|my title, she had sincerity and worth; instead of a long line 
of ancestry, she had a father who adored her, a brother | 


When you find a loan paper is—paper alone. 


follows: 


What's a loan? ‘Tis the rage—every day brings one new 
To Portugal, Poyais, Columbia, Peru. 
Honest John! mind your hits, or you'll whimper and groan 
Jobo Bull 





ALPHABETICAL PUN, 


Among the numerous puns in Mathew's present enter 
taimment, he is quite at home” in the following: 


catching his meaning, says—** Why it is as plain as ABC.’ 
“Ay, sir, but lam D E F.” 


ON THE FENCE, 


This phrase is a very common one, and originated as 


ing to Judge Imlay, of New Jersey, whether his maste: 
was a whig or a tory? “ Massa on de fence; him want to 
know which de strougest party.”’ 


LONGEVITY. 


In the village of Pomfret, in Yorkshire, there is residing 
a man of the name of Rhodes, who has attained the extra 
ordinary age of a hundred and twenty-four, perfectly up- 
right in stature, enjoys good health, and im full vigour of 
his faculties, possessing a silver-white head of hair. 


A per 


son speaking to a very deaf man, and getting angry at not 


Liverpool Paper 


General Washington oace asked a negro belong 


Country Paper 





NEW MUsICc, 


“ Where is my Lover? '"—Arranged for the Spanish Guitar 
by B. Martines.—Sung with unbounded applause by 
Miss Rock.—New-York, printed, engraved, and sold 6 
E. Riley, 29 Chatham-street 


Where is my lover? 


Where is he gone where is he gone’ 
He flirts with another, | know very well, 
And Lam all alone! . 
I own that | frowned when I sert him away, 
And ordered him not to come near me to-day ; 
But then I'd no notion that he would obey— 
Where is he gon y 
I'm sure we girls do not mean half that we say— 
Oh! Lam all alone! : 


can any one tell? 


where is he gone ' 


Where is my lover? oh! bring him to me— 


Where is he gone? where is he gone? 

I was not aware how distressing ‘twould be, 
Thus to be all alone ! 

They tell me to Mary gay presents he brings 

They say that he smiles when fair Isabel sings ; 

‘Tis plain that his Cupid has two pair of wings— 
Where is he gone? where is he gone ? 

Oh! his love and mine are two different things 
For I am all alone! 


Bid him come back to me like a good man— 
Where is he gone? where is he gone? 

I will receive him with smiles—if I can, 
Though I am all alone! 

Do not permit him to think that I pine, 

Tell him that many men call me divine ; 

You cannot mistake him, his form is so fiae— 
Where is he gone’? where is he gone? 

They say that his eyes are the image of mine= 
Oh! 1 am all alonc' 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
INCONSTANCY. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE 
When we see the first love of our youth pass us by, 
Like a leaf on the stream, that will never returno— 
When our cup, which bad sparkled with pleasure so bigh, 
Now tastes of the ether, the dark flowing arn; 
Then, then is the moment affection can sway 
With a depth and a tenderness joy never knew 


Love, nursed among pleasures, is taivbless as they, 
But the love, born of sorrow, like sortow is true.— Moore. 


Leonarp Graham was my most intimate friend. 
We had grown up trom boyhood together, and re- 
garded each other as affectionate brothers. I was 
never happy unless he were with me. I never en- 
joyed my hunting excursions in the wood, were he 
not present to congratulate me on my skill, or lament 


my il] fortune; and, whether successful in angling in| 


the placid stream or not, it mattered jittle to me, un- 
less Leonard Graham sat upon the same bank, with 
his line dangling by the side of mine. He was a young 
man of the most tender feelings, and possessed of an 
apen, generous disposition, which was easily disco- 
vered in the ingenuous expression of his face—the 
very picture of candour and truth. 
“ A kind, true heart, a spirit high— 
Phat could wot fear, and would not bow 
Were written in bis manly eye, 
And on bis manly brow.” 

The years of our boyhood had rolled rapidly away ; 
and, at the age of eighteen, Graham's parents left the 
little village of S———, where we had passed so many 
delightful hours; and while he was conning over his 
Virgil, and pursuing the various branches of a classi- 


| . 
cal education, I continued a * plodding servant of || playful and affectionate manner. 


the day-book and leger,” in the counting-rooim of my 
father. Though widely separated, we were still as 
warmly attached as ever; and whenever a fortnight 
elapsed, in the which I did not receive a letter in the 
well-known hand of my friend, I was ready to die with 
ennui, in fancying himill; and I always formed sun- 
dry resolutions, that, if in the event it should not ap- 


pear that my fears were true, no excuse of want of 


time, or college duty, should prevent my giving him 
a merited castigation in my return epistle. Such was 


Leonard Graham, and such our early acquaintance. | 


He completed his education at college, and com- 
menced the study of the law with a gentleman, an 
early companion and friend of his father’s, who re- 
sided at B , in Pennsylvania, one of the many 
beautiful villages that skirt the shores of the Dela- 
ware, between Trenton and Philadelphia. Here, af- 





ter a residence of a few months, commenced an event- | 


ful period in his life. He fell in love with the daugh- 
ter of a rich and worthy resident of the village, a very 
accomplished and beautiful young lady, and univer- 
sally admired by those who observed only the Muency 
of her language and the playful vivacity of her man- 
aer. Graham soon loved her to devotion; there was 


the same artless sincerity in his attachment to her! 


that had ever characterized him. He was fast rising 
to eminence—had a reputation for brilliant talents, 


and therefore it is not surprising that the parents of || all for the sweetness of his disposition, which never 


his ** lady love’’ marked with pleasure the attentions 


he bestowed upon their daughter, or that she herself 


admitted his addresses, and reciprocated, in some mea- 
sure, his feelings toward her. 

Affairs were in this situation when young Graham 
visited Philadelphia, during the session of the United 
States’ court, in the autumn of 18—. One morning, 
while passing along the crowded wharves, he came 
in contact with a cluster of seamen, who were con- 
veying along, toward the end of the street, an invalid, 
wrapped in a blanket. An accident seemed to ren- 
der his assistance necessary, and having proffered it, 
he took no further notice of the event. 


As he was | acquaintance, he will yet die a bachelor. 
ever an admirer of the simply beautiful in nature, he | 


| gazed with pleasure upon the scene, which spread, |lis, however, a sketch from real life ; and the cause of 
like enchantment, before him. The beautiful river |\the tale, who has returned to B——, with two chil- 


| stretching away to the south; the water-craft, with|| dren, to claim the protection of a father—which a 








||their white sails brightening in the sunshine ; the so- | dissipated and unprincipled husband has denied her-— 


|| ber lines of autumn resting on the quiet landscape—all | feels many a sad recollection thronging upon her 
|| attracted his attention ; and when he returned to his} mind, as she looks back upon the wayward follies of 


| boarding-house, I received a formidable epistle from youth, the wiles of coquetry, and her own inconstancy. 
| him, giving me a delightful description of Phila-| 
delphia and its environs. But a few days had elapsed |) 
before he was taken dangerously ill; and his physi- || 
cian declared his disorder to be the small-box. He | 
|then remembered the crowd, and the sick manatthe) “ MISERABLE man that 1 am !"" sighed Benjamin, 
| wharf; and on giving information to the physician, | as he sat at the porch ot his door, at the going down 
inquiry was made, and it was found that the invalid of the sun; ** miserable man that I am!” 
whom he saw, was inthe worst stages of the disease, ** What aileth thee, friend?” said a person who stood 
and was then in the act of being removed from the near him, though unperceived before. * Hast thou not 
|| vessel to what was termed the ‘ pest-house.” health? Hast thou not friencs? Hast thou not plen- 
| Graham would not suffer the news of his illness to |*Y ? Thou hast sheep feeding on the hills—thy weme- 
b : ‘ : B—. for | "US herds graze in the valley, and thy grain-fields 
|be sent to his parents, or to his patron at . reg er tet 
fear of giving them unnecessary uneasiness ; and, for- eo Any mon aB i tte ia _ 
jtunately for his fate, the family in which he resided | rue, answered Denjamin ; “ Sut the shortness 
had been previously afflicted with his disorder. As and uncertainty of human life are to me sources of con- 


. . ant w vedness. I know not at what hour I may 
ithere was, therefore, no danger of infection, he was stant wretchedt A few liv 
| y live to 


> . . be called to leave all these blessings. 
‘suffered to remain, and was treated with the most a a ok oa: ' ll es ee 
ere . , rood old age of three score years—but how few! 
untiring and kind attention. When he had suffi- =e § S ’ 


| ciently recovered, he returned to B Se onthe They, to be sure, are blessed ; but I have no assurance 
; ; : that I shall live again to see my orchards in blossom, 
| tenance, though pale and pitted, from the effects of cane he bleati , as toad I 
his disease, was still manly, prepossessing, and inte- *” to ap e bleating of my early lambs. I am 
: Aig ; : miserable.’ 

resting. Among his first visits after his arrival, was ¢ : P 

one to his adored girl. Ina few moments after he | “ And dost thou think that it would contribute to 
. se thy happiness, to have removed the uncertainty of thy 
jentered the apartment, he perceived there was a cold- | ~, yd ctes 
i cology , . exit from this life, and to have the assurance that 
'|ness, a forced formality in her actions, that cut him , 
i aia thou shouldst live to the age of four score and ten 
|to the heart, when he contrasted it with her former one 

: , years? 

\ : ils eusprice wasi” Undoubtedly,” said Benjamin; “I could then 
not a little enhanced, when, after some moments, du- ‘ 
i. ; ; : a proceed on my course with a light heart. I could 

ring which she learned from him the history of his ill- ete : - 

| ; plan my business for future years. I could plant or- 

ness, and after a long and vacant stare, which he felt é «tae ; . 
lof itself sufficiently mortifying, she exclaimed, in a chards with the certainty of enjoying the fruits thereof. 
| Satay ioe tagline  iq:_ | 1 could” 
|tone which seemed to him like mingled pity and ridi- er ; . . 

* Enough,” said his guest, interrupting him.— 


cule, ** Oh! my—why, Graham! how you do look! ° Tr ish shall | | Late od 
|| | never saw the like. Now just to think that that ugly | y We Gee 5s Gomes. am the spirit that 


’ esides OV ye . issione i 
|small-pox should make you look so horribly!" A ap ae hepa “ yo ign “4 = 
| 2 . . : e ai Oo X1Ss . sha J S 
look, a manner, accompanied this unfeeling re- ane GE Gy Gane OB SRE Sve Gate te 


; , fifth of the fifth month in the year that thou s ve 
||mark, that completely unmanned him; and, after a veh , hat - on = a 
: : : WwW er ) Cc yearsa $ ay, o 
|| short conversation, he arose and took his leave, with- || "U™ered four score years and ten; in that day, att 


| ae aut Paa - || going down of the sun, thou shalt die.” 
| out receiving, as usual, any invitation to call again. | > Benj . seed hi th had di 
i . aa || amin raised his eyes, and the person had dis- 
| He was a true philosopher; and though he had loved | J a tales a we esa om 
| : appeared ; but he felt a full consciousness of the truth 
| her with all the warmth of first, young, and ardent PI ‘ 
: , of what he had said, and he resolved to be happy. 
affection, yet he has often since told me that he looks : : : 
te Eder ; pars? . A thousand plans for amassing wealth, planting or- 
back with gratitude upon the obstacles which a kind ty... ; 
| Beaprapt ; : . , chards and forest trees, building houses and mills, 
| Providence flung in the way, to prevent his union) - : ee a eee 
ie ; ; > for a while crowded upon his imagination. But ever 
with an accomplished, though heartless coquette. To : : 
: : lg ay and anon, the fifth of the fifth month of the year that 
be free from all things which would recall to his mind ; . — 
nS ; . . he should be ninety, recurred with renewed uneasi- 
his disappointed love, he removed from the village of t : : . 
on ‘ ness to his mind. It was too far off to be worth 
B - The object of his attachment was soon mar-| | ‘ 
. : _ thinking of, and yet would it return uncalled for, 
ried to another; and while the dashing young buck |. ae 
rag , : with the most alarming acuteness. 
from Philadelphia, who obtained her hand, was wast- ayer ' 
i|. . : Benjamin was then twenty-seven, and he took his 
ing the remnant of an estate easily acquired by the . : ; Shae 
‘ . 7 ae slate and pencil to calculate. He had sixty-three 
decease of a wealthy parent, and entailing ignominy ? 
_ , He reduced the time to months, to 
‘and poverty upon his family, Leonard Graham rose 


é ; ; pai : days, and evento minutes. ‘The day was fixed in 
| to eminence in his profession, and was admired by ‘ , : (ale 
i - his mind as certainly as in the records of fate. He 


looked at his watch. Three hours had already elapsed, 
when one notified him that it was later than usual for 
him to return to rest. The sleep of Benjamin was 
e . disturbed, and the first thought of the morning was, 
ry was frequently shaken, still, with that sort Of the fifth of the fifth month, at the going down of the 
snatenet which a burnt child manifests toward the cin in the year 1890. But he rose resolved to put 
fire, he remained in statu quo. in execution the pians he had formed. Some difti- 
But Leonard Graham is no traducer of the fair; culties intervened; but, as he had time enough, he 
he acknowledges their influence and their worth; postponed from day to day the commencement of his 
yet, strange as it may seem, he avoids all intimacy improvements. 
with the gentle creatures, however accomplished; and A thousand new troubles now crowded on his mind. 
I fear me, that, maugre the provokingly-enticing arti-. He was certain of life, but not of health. His davs 
fices of certain maiden damsels in the circle of his might drag on heavily in pain and disease. He was 
not certain that his plans for making money would 
He might become a pauper. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
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years to live. 


was altered for the worse, by continuing ina state of 
* single blessedness.” He had seen enough of wo- 


| 
man; and notwithstanding his resolution not to mar- 


} 


This little story has, I am aware, its precedent; it succeed. 
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Instead of stimulating his exertions, he found that} “ But you will swear?” , The poor mother looked at her husband, ond then 
the certainty of long life relaxed them. Inthe midst) ‘I do swear, by our Great Spirit, I will tell none at her children, and stole a glance at Naoman, who 
of business and pleasure, the day certainly fixed for but my husband.” ‘sat smoking his pipe with invincible gravity. She 
his death would come, like a dark cloud, overshadow-| “ Not if my tribe should kill you for not telling?” | wrung her hands and wept, but remained silent. 
ing his soul, paralyzing his exertions, and damping | ** Not if your tribe should kill me for not telling.” | ** Wilt thou name the traitor? "Tis the third and 


his joys. He felt it like the iron belt of the criminal) Naoman then proceeded to tell her, that, owing to last time.” 

before his execution ; and from the very knowledge, | some encroachments of the white people below the!) The agony of the mother w a bitter; again 

which he expected to prove the source of happiness, | mountains, his tribe had become irritated, and were she sought the eve of Naoman, but it was cold and 

he derived nothing but uneasiness, and, at length, the resolved that night to massacre all the white settlers metionless. A pause of a moment awaited her reply, 

most unceasing misery. | within their reach. That she must send for her hus- and the tomahawks were raised over the heads of the 
A year had passed away, when, at the same hour band, inform him of the danger, and as secretly and ‘children, who besought their mother not to let them 

of the same day of the same month, Benjamin sat at, speedily as possible take their canoe, and paddle with | be murdered. = 


his porch, his beard long, his face pale, and his whole all haste over the river to Fishkill, for safety. “Stop,” cried Naoman. All eyes were turned upon 
body emaciated. | ‘ Be quick, and do nothing that may excite suspi- him. ‘ Stop,” repeated he, in a tone of authority 
“ Miserable map that I am!” exclaimed he.—/ cion,” said Naoman as he departed. ||** White woman, thou hast kept thy word with me to 


“The day of my death is fixed, and the time as-' The good wife sought her husband, who was down |the last moment. I am the traitor. I have eaten of 
certained. with an awful certainty. I am like a on the river fishing, told him the story, and, as no time jthe salt, warmed myself at the fire, shared the kind- 
criminal under condemnation, and I feel the dis- was to be lost, they proceeded to their boat, which ness of these Christian white people, and it was I that 
tance of time is only an aggravation, by procrasti-| was unluckily filled with water. It took some time told them of their danger. Lam a withered, leafless, 
nating my misery. Oh that my guardian angel would to clear it out, and meanwhile Stacy recollected his branchless trunk; cut me down, if you will. Iam 
yeturn and restore me to the state of other men.” gun which had been left behind. He proceeded to | ready.” 

“Thy wish shall be granted,” answered the same the house and returned with it. All this took up con- | A yell of indignation sounded on all sides. Naoman 
person whom he had seen the year before. ** But, my siderable time, and precious time it proved to this | descended from the little bank where he sat, shrouded 
friend,” added he, “ let this learn thee to repress thy poor family. his face with his mantle of skins, and submitted to his 
passions, and limit thy desires. Use exercise, that thou | The daily visits of oid Naoman, and his more than fate. He fell dead at the feet of the white woman, by 
mayest enjoy rest; be temperate, that thou mayest ordinary gravity, had excited suspicion in some of the |a blow of the tomahawk. 
possess health ; cherish a cheerful reliance upon hea-| tribe, who had accordingly paid particular attention But the sacrifice of Naoman, and the firmness of 
ven, and obey the dictates of an enlightened con- to the movements of Stacy. One of the young In-) the Christian white woman, did not suffice to save 
science, and thou wilt enjoy a happiness which neither dians, who had been kept on the watch, seeing the the lives of the other victims. They perished—how, 
the certainty of long life, nor of great possessions, can whole family about to take to their boat, ran to the little | it is needless to say; and ihe memory of their fate 
Q. | Indian village, about a mile off, and gave the alarm. has been preserved in the name of the pleasant stream 

| Five Indians collected, ran down to the river where on whose banks they lived and died, which, to this day, 
FROM THE NEW MIRROR FOR TRAVELLERS. | their canoes were moored, jumped in and paddled is called Murderer’s Creek. 
MURDERER’S CREEK. after Stacy, who by this time had got some distance 

The name of Murderer’s Creek is said to be de- out into the stream. They gained on him so fast, 
rived from the following incidents : that twice he dropped his paddle and took up his gun; 

Little more than a century ago, the beautiful re- but his wife prevented his shooting, by telling him 
gion watered by this stream, was possessed by a small that if he fired, and they were afterwards overtaken, GLEANINGS, 
tribe of Indians—which has long since become =F they would meet no mercy from the Indians. He ac- } Proverss are called the book of life Like pebble s smooth 
‘inet, or incorporated with some other savage nation cordingly refrained, and plied his paddle till the ed by the flood, they have passed down the current of time 
of the west. Three or four hundred yards from where sweat rolled in big drops down his forehead. All ] devested of extraneous matter, less redundant than the pro 
the stream discharges itself into the Hudson, a white | would not do: they were overtaken within a hundred |ductions of modern literature, and far more instructive 
family of the name of Stacy, had established itself in || yards from the shore, and carried back with shouts | They are the manual of practical wisdom, compiled from 
a log-house, by taeit permission of the tribe, to which || of yelling triumph. the school of experience ; their preeepts, the result of cit 
Stacy had made himself useful by his skill in a va- When they got ashore, the Indiansset fire to Stacy's | reese - and occasion, and they are far preferable to the 
iety of little arts highly estimated by the savages. In | house, and dragged him, his wife and children, to aoe deductions of spenmianins inquiry eee the = 

; : : : | seg Baap quity of proverbs, they may be defined, the primitive lan 
particular, a friendship subsisted between him and an |their village. Here the principal old men, and Nao- guage of mankind, in which hiowledge was preserved 
old Indian called Naoman, who often came to his man among the rest, assembled to deliberate on the prior to the invention of letters; by them we are made ac- 
house and partook of his hospitality. The Indians | affair. The chief man among them stated that some quainted with the manners and customs of the nations of 
never forgive injuries nor forget benefits. The fami- of the tribe had undoubtedly been guilty of treason | the earth, more familiarly than by any other means. Pro- 
ly consisted of Stacy, his wife and two children, a boy in apprising Stacy, the white man, of the designs of | | verbs supply the place of verbal description—their bres ity 
and girl, the former five, the latter three years old. _ the tribe, whereby they took the alarm, and well nigh || is an aid to the memory, and they form a visible type, in 

One d: ay Naoman came to Stacy’ s log-hut, in his escaped. He proposed to examine the prisoners as to | which passing occurrences and observations may be re 
absence, lighted his pipe, and sat down. He looked | who gave the information. ‘The old men assented to || corded I have, therefore, made a selection, which I hope 
very serious, sometimes sighed deeply, but said not a’ this, and Naoman among the rest. Stacy was first“!!! Prove not only amusing, but instructiv« 
word. Stacy's wife asked him what was the matter; interrogated by one of the old men who spoke Exng-| Be , oe * ee paeae - ae aon . eae 
if he was sick? He shook his head, sighed, but said | lish, and interpreted to the others. Stacy refused to sarepcsnansy yo dessa oo <i gash ataamas 

? an enemy, and one of our enemies a friend 
nothing, and soon went away. The nextday he came “betray his informant. His wife was then questioned, | Such as have virtue always in their mouths and neglect 
again, and behaved in the same manner. Stacy's while, at tie same moment, two Indians stood threat- | it in practice, are like a harp which emits a sound pleasing 


wife began to think strange of this, and related it to_ _ ening the two children with tomahawks in case she | to others, while it:elf is insensible to the music 


her Seashoenl. who advised her to urge the old man to’ did not confess. She attempted to evade the truth, | As no man can tell where a ahoe pincheth better than he 
explanation the next time he came. Accordingly, by declaring that she had a dream the night before, , that wears it, so no man can tell a woman's disposition bet 
when he repeated his visit the day after, she was more | which had alarmed her, and that she had persuaded | ter than he that hath wedded her. 


importunate than usual. At last the old Indian said, her husband to fly. nes 5-28 gee eplnerager-elonicer-yeetndags -sagecsarsreer ape 
“a ship of God, the true glory of angels, the rare miracle ot 


ever bestow.” 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





“Tam a red man, and the pale faces are our ene-| “ The Great Spirit never deigns to talk in dreams : 
mies<<why should I speak ?” | rite ” said the old Indic “ Wom: the earth, the sole wonder of the world 
“6 aa husband P I eae Sei Soe ae, eee oe sei x —, Out of three of the best things, three of the worst arise— 
But my — and Tare your riends ; you have thou hast two tongues and two faces. Speak the | from truth, has «1; from familiarity, contempt; from hap 
eaten salt with us a thousand times, and my children trath, or thy children shall surely die.” piness envy. 
have sat on your knees as often. If you have any, The little boy and girl were then brought close to Go slowly to the entertainments of thy friends, but quick 
; ' ; oa cog ee 
thing on your mind, tell it me. | her, and the two savages stood over them, ready to , !y to their misfortunes 
It will cost me my life, if it is known, and the! ‘execute their bloody orders. | The heart of a fool is in his mouth; but the mouth of a 
white-faced women are not good at keeping secrets,”|| «+ Wilt thou name,” said the old Indian, “ the red *¢ "22 #8 #@ his heart 
<a : . | Be not too brief in conversation, lest you be not under 
replied Naoman. man who betrayed his tribe? I will ask thee three | od - 
os ” | stood, nor too diffuse, lest you be troublesome 
Try me and see. times.”* 2 ; 
“ Will you swear, by your Great Spirit. you will, Thi hes — Nature has given us two ears, two eyes, and one tonguc 
y nag y 3 a ° en yan ee e mot ot aueweres not. _ to the end that we should hear and see more than we speak 
tel none but your husband } | “ Wilt thou name the traitor? This is the second | Women are sooner angry than men, the sick than the 


1 have none else to tell. time.” healthy, and old men than young men 
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MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 








As the grace of man is in the mind, so the beauty of the 
inind is eloquence. 

Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a stalled 
ox, and hatred therewith. 


He who lives after nature, shall never be poor—after opi-' 


nion, shall never be rich. 


He is truly rich who desires nothing; and he is truly poor 


who covets much. 


When a man goes out, let him consider what he is to do; 


when he returns, what he has done. 


The three things most difficult are, to keep a secret, to 


forget an injury, and to make good use of leisure. 
Svery thing great is not always good, but all good things 
are great. 
In childhood be modest, in youth temperate, in manhood 
just, in old age prudent. 
Virtue maketh men on the earth famous ; in their graves, 
illustrious, in the heavens immortal. 
In doing what we ought, we deserve no praise, because 
it is our duty. 
Do good to your friend, that he may be more wholly 
yours ; to your enemy, that he may become your friend. 
Trust no secret to a friend, which, if reported, would bring 
infamy. 
He must be a wise man who is capable of distinguishing 
one. 
Learning is an ornament in prosperity, a refuge in ad- 
versity, and the best provision in old age. 
Woman either loves or hates; her affections know no 
mediun. 
Merriage, with peace, is this world’s paradise—with strife, 
this life’s purgatory. 
Dignity does not consist in possessing honours, but in 
deserving them. 
Christ's coat had no seam, but the church’s vesture is of 
divers colours. 
Opinion is the great pillar which supports the common- 
wealth. 
Memory tempers prosperity, mitigates adversity, con- 
trols youth, and delights old age. 
Regard not dreams, since they are but the images of our 
hopes and fears. 
The most dangerous of wild beasts is a slanderer—of 
tame ones, a flatterer. 
The world is a great book, of which they that never stir 
from home read only the title page. 
Beauty in women is like the flower iu the spring, but vir- 
tue is like the stars of heaven. 
Some have been thought brave because they were afraid 
to run away 
There can be no affinity nearer than our country. 
War is the sink of all justice. 
We lessen our wants by lessening our desires. 
Without danger, danger cannot be surmounted. 
shame may restrain what the law does not prohibit, 
Speech is the gift of all, but thought of few. 
‘The miseries of the virtuous are the scandal of the good 
Drankenness is a pleasant poison, and a sweet sin. 
Brevity is the praise of eloquence. 
No man is so old but thinks he may live another year. 
lime is the herald of truth. 
Ignorant men differ from beasts only in their figure. 
The wise only, profit by hearing the wisdom of others. 
Wisdom adorns riches, and shadows poverty. 
A wise man is never less alone than when be is alone. 
Humble wedlock is better than proud virginity. 
Charity is the scope of all God’s commands. 
{t is fraud to borrow what we are not able to pay. 
It is difficult keeping that which is admired by many. 
ile is a worthless being who lives only for himself. 
Fortitude is the mean between fear and rashness. 
Pardon others often, thyself never. 
Likeness begets love, though proud men hate one another. 
A woman that paints puts up a bill that she is to be let. 
An obedient wife commands her husband. 
A man’s best fortune, or his worst, is a wife. 
Friendshiy is stronger than kindred. 
Reprove thy friend privately ; commend him publicly 
Anorator without judgment is like a horse without a bridle. 
If an ass goes a travelling, he'll not come home a horse. 
A man in a passion rides a horse that runs aw ay with him. 
A nod from a lord is a break/ast for a fool. 
Proud looks lose hearts, but courteous words win them. 
Nothing is profitable which is dishonest U. 8. Gazette. 





TO 


f THE MARRIAGE SCENE. ELOQUENCE OF THE PASSIONS. 


| BY R. MONTGOMERY. Cromwell was one day engaged in a warm argument 
| with a lady on the subject of oratory, in which she main 
|| tained that eloquence could only be acquired by those who 
|made it their study in early youth, and their practice af- 
terwards. The Lord Protector, on the contrary, maintain- 
ed that there was an eloquence which sprung from the 
/ heart; since, when that was deeply interested in the attain- 
ment of any object, it never failed to supply a fluency and 
| fichness of expression, which would, in the comparison, 
| render vapid the studied speeches of the most celebrated 
|orators. It happened, some days after, that this lady was 
' thrown into a state bordering on distraction, by the arrest 
and imprisonment of her husband, who was conducted to 
the tower, as a traitor to the government. The agonized 
| wife flew to the Lord Protector, rushed through his guards, 
threw herself at his feet, and with the most pathetic elo- 
quence, pleaded for the life and innocence of her injured 
‘husband. His highness maintained a severe brow, till the 
petitioner, overpowered by the excess of her feelings and 
| the energy with which she had expressed them, paused ; 
''then his stern countenance relaxed into a smile, and ex 
tending to her an order for the immediate liberation of hex 
husband, he said, “I think ali who have witnessed this 
| scene will vote on my side of the question, in a dispute be- 
| tween us the other day, that the eloquence of the heart is 
|| far above that mechanically acquired by study.” Ibid, 


. . , , . ‘| 

Besar OF MARY, aie oes \ WEEPING. 
e have been put in possession of a highly valued relic— | . : 

a piece of needle-work, which, there is little reason to doubt, || Some young women are full of tears. They will weep 

was wrought by the delicate hands of Mary herself. It is | as bitterly for the loss of a new dress as for the loss of an 
stated to ‘be a veritable samplar, or fancy needle-piece [aS lover. They il weep Gr any Ging or is noting 
1 || They wll scold you to death for accidentally tearing a new 


| . I Sanep - » ; l — i 
worked by Mary during her confinement in Loch Lieven | gown, and weep for spite thet they connet be revenged on 


castle ; and which, it is evident, even ona slight inspection, Th ail ities lin dieaniion Os omen aeininn oni 
| has once been a very rich production, and one which must | . sed P A ‘i a tee " ‘a 
4 .. || weep whe ent. »y will wee u ; 
have cost great labour, and, considering the age in which pa eae FOS See ees 1. iss “— 7 itis 
| it was sewed, no common degree of skill. It is wrought | cannot go to a ball or a tea-party, or because their parents 
ae allie ale ow of a yellowish hue, but which has! will not permit them to run away with a spendthrift; and 
S ss : “ |they will weep because they cannot have every thing their 
| probably been originally white—and represents a lady | So Sry amma Wied 
‘ , w . Some n we rT. s 
| under a canopy, richly attired, with a fine head of auburn, ie wed = ern P — — ‘ 1 Ifa gruff 
| naar : ; » the mos >| w re. Ifa gru 
or brown curled hair, holding her uplifted scart in one hand, vrata ustir et, Penna apes hae-seareimciean ore 8 
eae , i husband has abused his wife, she weeps, and he relents and 
| while with the other she is majestically poiating to the ground. . ik . at 
| ‘The whole work is executed in basso relievo, by means of promises better behaviour. Women weep to get at their 
hoods off chet 2 aeeil oa A calliaeliaiecniiinia of ein ahaa busbands’ secrets, and they also weep when their own se- 
| beads of rich and variegatec : xe " A 


. i at : crets have been revealed. They weep through pride, through 
ing, when expose light, like gold—others “T° . 6 
co — cupened th 0 posite Sige, Se ge mae | Vanity, through folly, through cunning, and through weak- 
‘like silver. 


the face, which is of silk, raised in relief, as | ps 4 “ “Soe” ’ 
“ ness. They will weep for a husband’s misfortune while they 
| well as a great deal of the work, has faded in colour; but ; x f bee igs 
~- : : scold him. Some women will weep over the dead bodies o1 
there is still enouch of the relic, to show that it bas been) : : + : ‘ : 5 
\ ith | d th k dt | their husbands, while their vanity will ask their neighbours 
2 Ww sh taste, @@eording, as the work aroun re é . are ‘ . 
done se dispar 9 f ili oont » ont oct how they are fitted with their mournings. She weeps for one, 
i > 1S ne then prevailing taste, not yet relin- “ . on om 
more 4 sage = . ‘ { F Chi << bl F : \ ‘that she may getanother. The ‘“* Widow of Ephesus” bedew- 
eedle-work, for Chinese emblems and colours. : : : 
| ae * ~ yer “ iy i . : ith hol ‘ ed the grave of her spouse with one eye, while she squinted 
. , is prominent; and the whole costume, | : A . 
| om rnnpptalangtioos hess. wd love to a young soldier with the other. Drunkards are 
| with the long waist and spreading lower dress, accords || : . an ; 
pels : hi ~ hict M lived. Thell much given to weeping. They will shed tears of bitter re- 
‘iw > fas ve age in which Mar ived. he ‘ . . 
ooh te fe =r 82 i x bh, fi y \ 4g | Pentance this moment, and sin the next. It is no uncom 
arms ¢ ands of the figure are ingeniously carve . ‘ : a 
} low we ae — o . “~ d 8 8 y | mon thing to hear them cursing the effects of intemperance, 
> nlike boxwood. ‘ ne in . 
aaom a . = of einen — while they are poising the cup of indulgence, and gaping 
, gures animals—the parrot, the croco- ‘ an : 
ee A wumber of — Kes : we 2 ! ul tht | to gulp down its contents. The beggar and the tragedian 
> 2 -scripts, as well as a castle with towers, . : ; : 
Gite, ant renee ee a weep for a livelihood; they can coin their tears, and make 
and a quantity of foliage—till up the sides and bottom of | . 


- d ct o ealuchin bend b | them pass for the current coin of the realm. The one weeps 
2 piece; F the most valuable beads, or proba- 
Be proses —s “ : oa f } you into a charitable humour, and the other makes you pay 
| bly gems, it is evident, have been taken off. The beads are 


: . : 5 > P __|| for being forced to weep along with him. Sympathy bids 
0 various ae, bt ost above the sn of pis! ends apne one and cast prompts us suppor tees 
; 4: ; . ’|| We relieve the beggar when he prefers his claim, and we 
| and the whole may be about thirteen inches square. 
This curious memento of the unfortunate Mary was a 


Young, chaste, and lovely—pleased, yet half afraid, 
| Before yon altar droops a plighted maid, 

i Clad in her bridal robe of taintless white, 

i Dumb with the scene, and trepid with delight ; 

| Around her hymeneal guardians stand, 

Each with a tender look and feeling bland ; 

And oft she turns her beauty-beaming eye, 

| Dimmed with a tear of happiness gone by ; 

' Then coyly views, in youth's commanding pride, 

} Her own adored one standing by her side ; 

| Like lilies bending from the noon-tide blaze, 

Her bashful eye-lids droop beneath his gaze ; 
While love and homage blend their blissful power, | 
And shed a halo round his marriage hour! 

What though his cuauce-aboanding life ordain 

A path of anguish and precarious pain ? 

By wane or wo, where’er compelled he rove, 

A cot’s a palace by the light of love! 

There beats one heart, which, until death, will be 
A gushing, glowing, fount of sympathy ; 

One frownless eye to kindle with his own, 

One changeless friend, when other friends are flown. 
| 


Oh! sanction Thou, the love-united pair, 
Fountain of love! for Thou art present there. 

















| you. 


| pay the tragedian beforehand. The one weeps whether we 

willor not, but the other weeps only when he is weld paid 
; fe : for it. Poets are a weeping tribe. They are social in theii 
young lady whe fevoared us — the lean of &, eeasived tears, they would have the whole world to weep along with 
from an intelligent female, who is well known to, and es- ~ 


long time in the possession of the Howard family. The 


= ‘them. Their sensibility is so exquisite, and their imagina- 
teemed by, et Py — raed agente sation collector tion so fantastic, that they make even the material world 
of rarities. The female from w hom she received it—in ‘sympathise with their ceatitivs: Whe dew ts ea det of 
Nottingham —had it in her possession for the space of Sfty the lily is compared to tears on the cheek of the disconso- 
; years; and by the latter it —— received, ” ith some authen- late maiden: when it glitters on the herbage at twilight, it is 
tic particulars pelative to R, from the wife of a steward in called the tears of the evening ; and when the sun rises and 
| the family of the Howards. Lon. Lit. Mus. oxhales the dew-drops from the flowers, it is said to wipe 
H a | away the tears of the morning. Thus we have a weeping 
ROBERT BURNs. | day and a weeping night. We have weeping rocks, weep- 
Mr. Lockhart has nearly completed his life ef Robert) '"& waterfalls, weeping willows, weeping grottos, weeping 
| Burns, for Constable's Miscellany; and for those who are’ Skies, weeping climates ; and, if any signal calamity has be 
|| already in possession of the best editions of the poet's fallen a great man, we have a weeping world ! Ibid 


| works, a small impression in octavo, in Ballantyne’s best 
H style, is also preparing. Both editions are to be embellish-;; Ina late botanical excursion to Liberia, sixteen hundred 
| ed with a full-length portrait of Burns, engraved by Miller, | plants were found, four or five hundred of which were pre 
English paper. viously unknown 





"after Naysmith 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWERS. | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. ' classes with malignant distempers, not only destructive oi 
In reviewing a treatise on the cultivation of or } : —— their own lives, but endangering those of the numerous at 
flowers, by Roland Green, of Boston, the Literary Garette | IF Subscribers are expected to comply with the terms tondante ape ~— wiceremess oom — them. apr on 
has the following remarks:—“ We are pleased with any | o¢ publication, and : ' exists in its most virulent form—and it calls loudly for rv 
toon tall ‘ a publication, and agents are requested to make an imme- y5ya].—Down with the filthy receptacles! 
thing which may attract the attention of our citizens, espe- | diate settlement of their accounts. a ee See 
cially the female part of them, to the delightful science of © Piched up ot random, hore end these.” 
floriculture. For the humble in life, it affords acheap and Credit.—It has often been a subject of complaint that ; aR agg ars 
pleasant recreation; and for the rich, what bestowal of their | editors in this country are in the constant habit of copying Chit-chat.—The Albion bas the following :—"* We learn 
abundant leisure can ensure a greater portion of real epi- | articles, without giving credit to the journals from which from a correspondent in Edinburgh, that in the twenty - 
curean enjoyment than the cultivation of beautiful plants ? | they are extracted. This practice is not confined entirely = months preceding December last, Sir Walter Scott 
It is alike a source of pleasure to youth and to age. The _ to the United States, but is also pursued by English journal- mad seated, Sy ip uthe, manscenens Geusen® paae 
happiest old man we over met with was the euperintendent|ists. We can, however, excuse John Bull, in come mee- sterling per month; and that he lately called his creditors 
of the Liverpool conservatories. He had lived for a long sure, for this conduct, when observed towards American tageter, end, t om erprequmnp: sane oo 
life among flowers and verdant plants, and in his age was editors, because he only retorts upon them the treatment thousand os siggy "inay-onlasmapdanergen teste 
as flourishing as the greenest of his charge. With a beau- | Which he almost invariably receives; but we cannot extend ed a part. We learn, also, w ith very great satisfaction 
difel enthusiasm, the old man bent fondly over the opening the same indulgence to Brother Jonathan. We were led that the debts of this great benefactor of mankind are in a 
bud, or walked proudly among the shapely and blooming. into these remarks from seeing, the other day, in the Ame- very fair way of liquidation—and that he looks forward with 
people of his little paradise, as a prince amid his children rican, the Daily Advertiser, the Enquirer, and the Morning perfect confidence to that desirable end 


: : : Par . — > > servant in Aberdee ’ anglish editor- 
and vassals ; and certainly no conqueror ever bore his tro-, Courier, under the head of “ Extracts from late English | A fe male serves i Abe rdeen—says an English edite 
having fallen in love with a soldier, proposed, as he hat 


phies with more triumph, than he did the jewel presentedto papers,” a number of articles published originally in the aie ieetaieinen Abia eacinieal aye seesevcbann se staoe 
. . . : A . . romuise¢ om: v er, to purchase its Gisc B 
him by Alexander of Russia, in token of his bloodless con- Mirror, which, having performed the grand tour across the | P sepa Pte ., ' Tt - ri 
. . . . . > ney she had savec rom her hard earnings. ne fellow suc 
quests over the vegetable kingdom ; nor is this learned and Atlantic, and been introduced among the highflyers of y : , hoe 
ye : ceeded in persuading her to * buy him off” before the mai 
venerable gentleman, under whose care the garden of Li-! London and Liverpool, like some coxcomb whom travel |” : - 
c ane a “tgs , P jviage day, which she did; and a short time ago, having, by 
verpool has obtained a superiority over all others in Eng- had rendered ashamed of his old acquaintance, had return- ‘ 
. , 2 . : , . . . the same means, got new clothes and some cash, the ur 
land, alone in the love of floriculture. The most eminent ed, with English dress and air, and without betraying the ) = = 
. ter . . wir = | grateful rascal decamped from the town, leaving his swect 
philosophers and poets have not disdained the humble les- slightest symptom of relatiouship to us. This is, to say nant dieadenll tm pesuete 
. . = . 1¢. ec 80 . 
sons and simple delights of the flower garden; and we do_ the least of it, uncourteous ; but it has become so common as i mh Sh a Gn en etenal es ath 
. . . . . . 2 e } 0 jas, ”v 4 ric © . » ‘ 
believe that the progress of pure taste and true refinement to involve those who practise it, in the suspicion of wilful | “ae = ~ “ , 
‘ 7 re i + , . most intimate friends, removed from her beautiful resi 
is in no way more distinctly marked than by the cherishing injustice. The editor generally looks to his paper for the < 
. . “ . ‘ > Aes : a al . dence, Barley Wood, to the house lately occupied by the 
of nature’s beauties. For ourselves, and we know we are support of himself and family; and, if he is ambitious of ota “ve Wcities en Wate Gaines. Cite “M 
. : . j pe . " ev. . hailey, so orrace, « I a 
not singular in that respect, whenever we pass a dwelling, fame, he has no other means of acquiring it, but through ce : 2 
, Tee . : wae Sd eee | More is now in the eighty-cighth year of her age, and is 
the windows of whichare glowing with flower-vases, we ‘de- the advantages which it affords. It is in itself, and its repu-| : 4 . 

, in» : . : : , : : | in the enjoyment of all her faculties, and in good health 
sire with it more acquaintance,’ and set it down as the abode tation, as rightfully his property, as the rhymes of the poet, M Pipert a clockmaker of Memmingen, has announced 
of ‘good people.’ We do not believe that disorder or evil orthe inventions of the artist, are theirs; and whoever injures). . > f 

; ma rae : , ; . : for sale a newly-invented clock, upon which he las beey 
passions can prevail in a household where a love for the it in the good opinion of (oe public, or deprives it, by care- ee 
. = . : * . s . ne ? employed for thirteen years. It is made of wood, anthhas 
quiet pleasures of floriculture is evinced, and have no doubt lessness or inattention, of the praise w hich is its due, com- He —— ‘ 
ns . . aes .| nothing metallic in its composition, It requires to be wound 
that the presence of these fair and innocent things of na- mits a wrong almost irreparable, and scarcely admitting of | : ; ; 
P . . ; , || only once in three months, and a report as loud as that of 
ture’s loveliness, has a deep and salutary effect on the redress. We are too serious, perhaps, on the subject; yet, | ; , ‘ 
pa \i : - : oe 'a twelve pounder, gives notice of the time when it has stoj 
human character. as we always give credit, when credit is due, we wish to 
|, have the same justice meted to ourselves. Whenever we 





ped. The price demanded for it is six thousand ducais, Th 
| x . : rrand duke of Hesse has offered five thousand, which hu- 
A PEEP INTO THE SERAGLIO. || cap ascertain where an article, which we wish to transfer 88 refused 
ll : | to our s, originally appeared, we never fi - ae 
Furopean curiosity has long looked anxiously towards columns, originally ay - ured, we asraed fail pes nie At the late Newcastle bazaar, a young gentleman lin 
the mysterious seraglio, where intrusion is punished with knowledge the source to which we are indebted. When - 
I : ‘ 
: : selected pieces are republished in this journal wi . : 
death. Nevertheless, men have been found to risk the dan- |* ‘ rons ngs ae he nh ‘<3 when . thout the | 84 by avery handsome young lady. “The charge of your 
e . : — 2 sas : s solely cause > are © . ° . “2 r: » 
ger for the gratification of their inquisitiveness. Several rnc a eal . +" aris \ sin “ stadia iat oe inspection of my wares,” said the fair dealer, “is half a 
i . = : : . what we believe to be s authority. { ” . : 
years ago, the secretary of the Swedish mission contrived © Ueneve chexenstuassccent. exown, it “Twas admiring your beauty, ma'am, am 
io secrete himself in the gardener’s lodge, where he had a : on , , 
=e ganas lodge, : Health of the city —The weather still continues warm 
view of the four principal sultanas. He describes them as 


gered for some time at one of the stalls which was attend 


not that of your goods,"’ replied the gallant. “ That is fiv: 
shillings,” responded the lady with great readiness ; and no 
demand, perhaps, was ever more cheerfully complied wit! 
Mr. Dolland, of London, one of the most distinguished 
artists of the age, is constructing an Achromatic Telescope 


exquisitely beautiful, and apparelled in surpassing splen- || -— eqyreuinn. _— sr neon resin teried 7 " vapid 
heuer: their flowing hair fall of radiant gems, and their succession, accompanied with sharp flashes of lightning, 
heads crowned with shining diadems. | and awfully heavy claps of thunder. Several parts of the 
The celebrated traveller Clarke also found his way into \cny ee preaeoan spondag dena -~ en So ae ne 
this “ Paphian bower.” Upon entering, his eye was ar. | can learn, no lives have been lost. ‘The atmosphere, in- 
rested by vast cypresses, lofty masonry, high mounds, and oo - a wagers = Guyue oon = ag a 7 
the relics of many a sarcophagus. On the right of the wR iggy ene ces —s ee eee i “ess 
trance is the sultan’s summer residence, situated on the sea | aan, wevesthatens, oqpyeten mangas Gappoet aa, sepa 
coast, and commanding a view of the Asiatic shore. Within eon - rene peneimcag = = otro me Sane ij 
this kiosk is the lounging-room of the sultanas. On the Ape i, ate ie Gy ay oe mien of ered 
sofas Dr. Clarke discovered an English writing-box, with ouagpen-rd tes om sraancloyernn none, oe eugeined om 
drawers containing coloured writing paper, ited ote, ean the public authorities, and also on families, in prev enting | 
ied texte. Sietnesthranmadiie eecthhens the development of disease hereafter, by the accumulation 
thought it !—take their grog, like less secluded people. He \ of causes altogether under control. W hether our epidemic 
found labels for bottles, inscribed, ‘‘ golden water,” and panene as noone a wad gta <a ey cr | 
‘water of life,” the genuine eau-de-vie, probably the real \wonnae ri win dip one geile owndbe = me 3 nberetint . _ 
Ceanias! they have once reached our cities, they may be propagated 
Now for the harem: the great “‘ chamber of audience” of 24 vendered anee and oe maliguent Greugh Ge ae 
the sultan-mother is surrounded by mirrors, the donation wee “e ren prey oth aatine poanes ae quent 
of Earepean kings. Near this are the bathe of the suites against by a rigid enforcement of the sanitary law s, and | 
mother and the principal sultanas, formed of white marble, | by > re ne eet ie “tn ~ “pare sage ecesc sors 
ind lighted through glass from above. kato that of the sultan- || arsine niagara tagestie ke iy tear gets 
mether teuntains play Grom off cides, end oll the vefine-("™ altogether the approac h of the pestilential fiend, we 
nian af tamaiein bathing sn Shee diaial || may disarin him of his virulence, and diminish the number 
In another part of the harem is a room of entertainment, ‘i ma hesmenes - 
where the de@ minores amuse themselves with comedies, || Improvements in the city. —We have, for a long time, | cut, of dairywomen having the kine-pock, caught from the 
farces, dances, and music. The private apartment of the) been anxiously looking out for the demolition of the Jail cows 
sultan is called the “ chamber of the garden of hyacinths.” and Bridewell, those carbuncular excrescences on the fair! A young woman of Doylestown, about twenty-five year: 
Iu this magnificent chamber is the sultan’s private library, | surface of the Park. We again call attention to this sub- of age, committed suicide, on Friday week, by drownin 
each volume being in manuscript. The ceiling of the room! ject, because the fou! condition of these buildings renders’ herself in a mill-pond. False promises of marriage ar 
is of burnished gold ; groups of arms hang around the walls,' them actual pest-houses to all those confined within their said to have occasioned this catastrophe 
which sparkle with the light of the diamonds and gems on Walls. If we rightly understand the object of imprison- There are living nearly opposite each other in Chester 
the handles and scabbards. meat, it is to correct and reform criminals, by abridging, John Brewer, atrazier; and John Brazier, a brewer. —Co! 
What a figure a Cossack would cut in this temple of lux- them of their liberty—not of their health or lives. When Stone would cail this a singular coincidence 
uty, tossing off goblets of sherbert, and mingling his bar- | this last is to be disposed of, a more summary meihod is The city inspector reports the deaths of one hundred any 
harous hourah with the song of the sultan’s nightingales! | fixed upor,than that of infecting convicts of all degrees and seven persons during the last week 


for Yale College, of uncommon size and power, It has « 
focal distance of ten feet, and an aperture of five inch: 
The prime cost is two hundred guineas; and the whole : 
a donation from one of the wost distinguished benefacto: 
of the college. 

At the end of the year 1823, there were established i: 
Denmark, five hundred and seven schools on the Lancast: 
rian system; in 1824, as many as owe thousand and seven 
teen ; in 1825, one theusand seven hundred and seven; and 
towards the end of 1826 there were no fewer than two thou 
sand and seven of these schools 

Egg-posset, made with ale, eggs, spices, sugar, and bran 
dy, once the favourite beverage of the wealthy, as it now is 
of the working classes in this country, has been lat ly in- 
troduced in the coffee-houses in Paris, where it enjoys creat 
renown under the name of ponch aux aufs ok 

There is now in Baltimore, at the city-hotel, a patriot 
| of no ordinary distinction, Colonel Grenier, a Frenchman, 
| who came to this country early in the revolution, with 

Count d’Estaing, and was afterwards aid-de-camp to Ger 
neral Lafayette. 
Several instances have occurred recently, in Connecti 
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Song. 
“THE IMPASSIONED WAVE.” 


SUNG BY MISS ROCK. 


'Tis sweet up -on th’ im- pas- sion’d wave, To hear the voice sic steal - ing, And while the dark winds 
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| On — 


So is it when the thrill of love 

Through every burning pulse is lowing ; 
And like the foliage of the grove, 

A holy light on all bestowing ! | 


O! never from this fever’d heart 


| But e’en when life itself shall part, | 


Oo 


Shall dreams on wings of gold be Oying; 


I'll think on thee, sweet maid, tho’ dying! || 


i" 3 
— oe = 


|’ f'was thus, upon the mountain's height, 
Young Dermod sung his plaint of sorrow, | 


Regardless of the evening liglit, 
That ushers in the gay to-morrow! 


e- ther blue, 


mid - night 


Its dim ma-jes - tic 


dark - ness spread - ing. 


For love had of his cheek bereft 
That smile—that glow --of joyous gladnes- 
And sympathy’s cold sting had left 
Noughtthere but pale and gloomy sadness 





THE BRIDAL-DAY. | 


BY MRS. HEMANS 


in a monument, ina Venition churel, is an epitaph, | 
recording that the remains beneath are those of a} | 
noble lady, who expired suddenly while standing | 
as a bride at the altar. 1] 


* We bear her home! we bear her home 

« Over the murmuring salt-sea’s foam! 
One who has fled from the war ot life, 

* Prom sorrow -pains and the sever-strife.” 


Bride! upon thy marriage day, 

When thy gems in rich array 

Made the glistening mirror seem 

As a star-reflecting stream ; 

When the clustering pearls lay fair 

Midst thy braids of sunny hair ; 

And the white veil o’er thee streaming, 

Like a silvery halo gleaming, 

Mellow’d all that pomp aud light 

futo something meekly bright; 

Did the Muttering of thy breath, 

Speak of joy or wo beneath’ 

And the hue that went and came 

er thy cheek, like wavering flame, 

Fliowed that crimsou from th’ unrest, 

breast! 

Wiso shall tell us !—from thy bower 

Brightly didst thou pass that hour ; 

With the many-glancing oar, 

And the cheer along the shore, 

And the wealth of summer-flowers 

On thy fair head cast in showers 

Aud the breath of song and flute, 

And the clarion’s glad salute, 

Swittly o’er the Adrian tide 

Wert thou borne in pomp, young bride? 

Mirth and music, sun and sky, 

Welcomed thee triemphantly ! 

Yet, perchance, a chastening thought 

In some deeper spirit wrought, 

Whispering, as untold it blent 

With the sounds of merriment, 
From the home of childhood’s glee 

Vrom the days of laughter tree, 


Or the gladness of th 


From the love of many years, 
Thou art gone to cares and fears 
To another path and guide, 

To a bosom yet untried ! 

Bright one! oh! there well may be 
Trembling midst our joy for thee |” 


Bride! when through the stately fane, 
Circled with thy nuptial train, 
Midst thy bauners hung ou high 
by thy warlike ancestry, 
Midst thy mighty fathers dead, 
In soft beauty thou wert led; 
When before the shrine thy form 
Quiver'd to some bosom-storm; 
When, like harp-strings with a sigh, 
Breaking in mid-harmony, 
On thy lip the murmurs low 
Died with love's unfinished vow, 
When, like scatter’d rose-leaves, fled 
From thy cheek each tint of red; 
And the light forsook thine eye, 
And thy head sank heavily ; 
Was that drooping but th’ excess 
Of thy spirit’s blessedness ? 
Or did some deep feeling’s might, 
Polded in thy heart from sight 
With a sudden tempest shower 
Earthward bear thy life’s young flower ' 
Who shall tell us !—on thy tongue 
Silence, and for ever, hung! 
Never to thy lip and cheek 
Rushed again the crimson streak, 
Never to thine eye returned 
That which there had beam’d and burn’'d, 
With the secret none might know, 
With thy rapture or thy wo, 
With thy marriage-robe and wreath, 
Thou wert fled—young bride of death ! 
One, one lightning-moment there, 
Struck down triumph to despair, 
Beauty, splendour, hope and trust, 
Into darkness, terror—dust! 


There were sounds of weeping o'er thee! I 


Bride! as forth thy kindred bore thee 


Shrouded in thy gleaming veil, 

Deaf to that wild funereal wail 

Yet perchance a chastening thought 
In some deeper spirit wrought, 
Whispering, while the stern, sad knell 
On the air’s bright stillness fell, 
“From the power of chill and change, 
Souls to sever and estrange ; 

From love’s wane—a death in life, 
But to watch a mortal strife ; 

From the secret fevers known 

To the burden’d heart alone ; 

Thou art fled—afar—away, 

Where those blights no more have sway 
Bright one! oh! there well may be 
Comfort midst our tears for thee !” 


THE POET'S WISH. 


They tell us of an Indian shore, 
Where goid is washed by every wave ; 
Where neither winds nor breakers roar, 
lo mar the peace which plenty gave. 
But breathes there in that land of gold 
One spirit of the rarer mould ? 


They tell us of an Indian vale, 
Where summer breathes on every tree ; 
Where odour: float on every gale, 
And grass is green continually : 
But we have here our summer too, 
More welcome still, because more new. 


They tell us of an Indian sun, 
Which overpowers the shrinking sense, 
And bursting through the “ vapour dun,” 
Dispels the winter's influence 
1 care not for that Indian sun, 
It scorches those it beams upon 


Oh! give to me one little spot, 

It beams before my fancy now 
Where all forgetting—all torgot, 

I'd smooth the wrinkles from my brow ; 
I'd smile at nature's fiercest mood— 
With one to cheer my solitude 


GOOD NIGHT. 

| Good night! Oh may thy slumber be 
Smiling as that of infancy, 
And in thine undisturbed repose 
Forget this world—at least its woes : 
But if there be one tender thought, 
With kind and sweet remembrance frag 
Which, when awake, exerts its powers, 
Some treasured one of memory’s flowers 
May that be pictured to thy view, 
And in thy slumbers bless thee too! 
Now on thy eyelids let me press 
One kiss of truth and tenderness, 
To seal them o'er till morning's ligt 
Good night—another kiss—good nig! 


TO A LADY. 
The night breeze steals across the lake, 
And curls among the green wood bowe: 
As soft as though it feared to break 
| The slumbers of the dreaming flower: 
| 
So, lady, may my gentle song 
| Glide o’er the couch of thy repose 
‘And whisper, as it steals along, 
| The tale thy heart alree?y knows 


. * . . * 


If spirits pure as those who kneel 
Around the throne of tight above, 
The power of beauty’s spell could fee’, 
| And lose a heaven for woman's lov: 


What marvel that a heart like mine 

| Enraptured by thy charms should be 
Forget to bend at glory’s shrine, 

| And lose itse!f in love—for thee ! 
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